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868 Reviews of Books 

The President's Control of Foreign Relations. By Edward S. 
Corwin, Ph.D., Professor of Politics, Princeton University. 
(Princeton: University Press; London: Humphrey Milford, 
Oxford University Press. 1917. Pp. vi, 216. $1.50.) 

Of the present volume about five-sevenths are composed of extracts, 
chiefly from public ■ documents, while the remaining two-sevenths con- 
tain narrations by the author and his own reflections, the narrative ele- 
ment largely predominating. His main objects, as stated in his preface, 
were ( 1 ) to " cull from a rather voluminous ' literature ' the best ma- 
terial pertinent to the subject", and (2) "to state succinctly the results 
that seem to spring from the discussions canvassed and from actual prac- 
tice". Perhaps it was in the nature of things that the first object could 
be more readily attained than the second, since not only is the " litera- 
ture" of the subject largely controversial, but practice has likewise re- 
flected differences of opinion and of disposition. In such circumstances 
the statement of results, if it is to assume a definite form, requires much 
weighing of evidence and much mature reflection. 

We are told that " actual necessities " have " more and more centred 
the initiative in directing our foreign policy in the hands of the Presi- 
dent " ; but we are assured that " this is far from saying that the President 
is even yet an autocrat in this field ", and that, so long as he must dis- 
charge his functions "ordinarily" through the agencies provided by 
Congress, may expend public money only for the purposes which Con- 
gress may prescribe, and is subject to the constitutional obligation to take 
care that the laws be faithfully executed, it is "difficult to see how he 
can become an autocrat, save at extraordinary moments and when backed 
by the overwhelming approval of American public opinion ". On the 
other hand, from the fact that the President is the "organ" of diplo- 
matic intercourse the inference is drawn (1) that the power is "pre- 
sumptively his' alone", and (2) that his "discretion" in the exercise of 
it "is not legally subject to any other organ of government". 

With this exposition of his powers and opportunities a chief execu- 
tive, even though inclined to have his own way, might be fairly content. 
But presidential prerogative and presidential action have not been so 
uniformly vindicated as the reader of the present volume (pp. 40-45) 
might suppose. In the case of the Greater Republic of Central America, 
the executive action was persistently frustrated by the refusal of Con- 
gress to change the appropriations for diplomatic representation in that 
quarter. Besides, in contrast with what happened in the case of the 
Panama Congress, the fact may be noticed that the Congressional resolu- 
tion authorizing the calling of the first International American Con- 
ference prescribed the subjects which it was to consider. Moreover 
the report of the Senate committee by no means "vindicated" (p. 64) 
President Cleveland's action in undertaking to give Commissioner Blount 
"paramount authority" over the American minister at Honolulu: the 
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report, as the passage quoted from it shows, tacitly confessed the fault,. 
evasively representing that Blount was despatched by the President to- 
Hawaii merely as his " personal representative " to seek " further in- 
formation". On the other hand, while it is uncertainly stated (p. 82} 
that " recognition " belongs to the President alone or to the President 
in conjunction with the Senate, the attempt to force on President Mc- 
Kinley the recognition of the " Republic of Cuba ", far from having' 
" finally prevailed" (p. 80), finally failed. Huerta did not claim recogni- 
tion as "the de facto government of Mexico" (p. 83), but as con- 
stitutional president. To speak of arguments relating to extradition as 
being " much in point ", where the question is one of compacts " not 
demanding enforcement by the courts" (p. 125), tends to mislead. Still 
more so does the statement that the "power of Congress to declare 
war" appears "in actual exercise" to have been "the power to recog- 
nize an existing state of war ", and that " the President alone may also 
exercise this power, at least in the case of invasion or of insurrection" 
(p. 141). A diminution of the power of Congress, or an enlargement of 
that of the President, is not to be inferred from verbal jockeying for 
diplomatic advantage in the international game. The supposition, for 
instance, conveyed by some of the documents of 1898, that Spain, in ac- 
cepting as an " evident declaration of war " the joint resolution under 
which the President was despatching the army and navy to expel her 
from Cuba, began a war the existence of which it was then left to the 
Congress of the United States only to " recognize ", possibly should 
amuse, but certainly should not confuse, the student of law or of 
diplomacy. 

How far an author may be expected to correct erroneous statements 
of fact in passages which he quotes from judicial opinion, may be a 
delicate question. The version of the Koszta case, quoted (p. 142) from 
the opinion of the Supreme Court in the case of Neagle, is inaccurate 
and misleading. Nor does the author's statement (p. 143) of the 
ground of the demand in the Greytown case strictly accord with the 
record. The statement (p. 156) that the President's power to use force 
" defensively " is " practically " limited by " the powers of Congress 
and public opinion", though put forward as a conclusion, does not 
advance us far. The subject is, however, scarcely capable of precise 
definition. 

In connection with the claim expounded by Colonel Roosevelt in his 
Autobiography, that it was not only the right but the duty of the Presi- 
dent "to do anything that the needs of the Nation demanded unless 
such action was forbidden by the Constitution or by the laws", the 
author quotes at great length a discussion in the Senate between Messrs. 
Bacon and Spooner of the subject of treaty-making; but the ground 
covered by this debate is by no means so extensive as that covered by 
the claim. A conception of presidential power so fundamental would 
seem to justify direct analysis and comment. 

J. B. Moore. 



